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THE CRIME OF MARIE TARNOWSKA 



BRIEFLY, Marie Tarnowska, the liberated in view of his having under- 

wife of Count Vassili Tarnowska, gone two years 1 incarceration while 

fell in love with Alexis Bozevsky. Her awaiting his trial. The countess, it is 

husband killed the latter. She then understood, is now free and in Russia, 

came completely under the influence in the Red Cross service. 



and became the 
mistress of the 
"scorpion, 11 Do- 
nat Prilukoff ; be- 
trothed herself to 
Count Paul Ka- 
marowsky, who 
was deeply in love 
with her; and, 
acting upon plans 
formulated by 
Prilukoff, induced 
Kamarowsky to 
make a will and 
also to insure his 
life in her favour 
to the amount of 
$100,000. She 
andherparamour 
then had himkilled 
(in Venice) by Nic- 
olas Naumoff, an- 
other man who 
was desperately i^ 
in love with her. 

After a sensational trial Countess 
Tarnowska and Donat Prilukoff were 
found guilty of having instigated Nau- 
moff to commit the murder. The coun- 
tess was sentenced to eight years im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary of Trani; 
Prilukoff was condemned to ten years' 
penal servitude; while Naumoff was 





Portrait of Marie Tarnowska 



Whether the 
punishment met- 
ed out to Marie 
was adequate is 
not discussed in 
the book from the 
standpoint of crim- 
inal law. "Marie 
Tarnowska, 11 by 
the Italian writer 
A. Vivanti Char- 
tes and published 
by the Century 
Company, to 
which The Lotus 
Magazine also is 
indebted for the 
portraits of Marie 
and of Paul Kama- 
rowsky, was un- 
dertaken at the in- 
stigation of a dis- 
tinguished alien- 
ist, Professor Lui- 
gi Bossi, of the 
University of Genoa. It is composed 
largely from the countess 1 notes and 
from the author's interviews with her 
in prison. 

Professor Bossi is convinced that 
Marie Tarnowska is not a delinquent, 
but diseased; not a criminal, but an 
invalid ; and her case, like that of many 
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other female trangressors, is one for 
the surgeon's skill and the physician's 
compassionate care, not for the ruth- 
less hand of the law. "Indeed," the 
illustrious Professor says, "It is be- 
coming more and more a recognized 
fact that many cases of criminality in 
woman have a physical, not a moral 
origin. By her very mission — mater- 
nity — woman is consecrated to pain; 
and whereas by nature she is a crea- 
ture of gentleness and goodness, the 
effect of physical suffering, of ailments 
often unconfessed — nay, often unreal- 
ized by herself — is to transform her into 
a virago, a hypochondriac, or a crimi- 
nal. Then our duty is to cure her, not 
to punish her. 

"It may be merely a question," he 
explains, "of a slight surgical inter- 
vention ; sometimes even brief medical 
treatment is sufficient to save a woman's 
life and reason. The wider knowledge 
of this simple scientific fact in the social 
life of our time would redeem and re- 
habilitate thousands of unfortunate 
women who people the prisons and 
the madhouses of the world." 

Weighted by a heritage of disease 
(her mother was a neurasthenic invalid 
and two of her aunts are even now con- 
fined in an insane asylum in Russia), 
she was married when still on the 
threshold of girlhood and swept into 
the maelstrom of a wild life — a frenzied, 
almost hallucinated, existence such as 
is led by a certain section of the Rus- 
sian aristocracy, whom self-indulgence 
drives to depths of degeneracy hardly 
to be realized by the outside world. 

With the birth of her child, Tania, 
Marie Tarnowska's fragile health broke 
down completely, and the few years pre- 
ceding the tragedy which led to her 



arrest were spent traveling through 
Europe in a feverish quest of health or 
at least of oblivion of her sufferings. 
According to such medical authorities 
as Redlich, Fenomenof, Rhein, Bossi, 
and many other eminent gynecologists 
and alienists, she is, and has been for 
some years past, suffering from a slow 
form of blood poisoning which affects 
the nervous centers and the brain. 

It is impossible here to give the de- 
tails of Marie's career of dissipation, 
deceit, intrigue, crime, — always with 
the figure of the "scorpion," Prilukoff, 
in the sinister background. We must 
go at once to the immediate events 
leading up to the murder, through 
Naumoff as the chosen instrument. 
The story will be told in Marie Tar- 
nowska's own words. 

How dare I tell, she says, of the lur- 
ing telegrams sent to the distant Nau- 
moff, my guileless and impassioned 
lover, and of the joy and gratitude with 
which he hastened to me? How de- 
scribe the slow, insidious poisoning 
of his mind against Kamarowsky, the 
hatred, subtly instilled in him against 
that unconscious, kindly man? And 
the lies, the slanders, the ambiguous 
disclosures of pretended outrages in- 
flicted upon me, of insults and injuries 
I feign to have suffered at Kamarowsky's 
hands? . . . 

Naumoff believed it all. His astonish- 
ment and indignation knew no bounds. 
What? Kamarowsky, whom he had 
always thought the most chivalrous 
and considerate of men, was a despica- 
ble, worthless coward? Well, Naumoff 
would challenge him; he would fight 
a duel to the death with him who had 
been his best friend. But not that, not 
that was what I wanted. 
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Then began the ghastly game, the 
sinister comedy with the three pup- 
pets, whose strings I held in my fragile 
hands. I had to tranquilize and disarm 
Kamarowsky ; and above all to enchain 
and infatuate Naumoff, so as to impel 
him to the crime. 

Ah, every art that Lilith, daughter of 
Eve and of the 
Serpent, has be- 
queathed to wo- 
man, every insid- 
ious perversity 
and subtle wile 
did I bring into 
play to charm and 
enamor this youth- 
ful dreamer. With 
every incitement 
did I lure and 
tempt him; with 
every witchery did 
I entangle him in 
the meshes of my 
perversity and in 
the whirlwind of 
my golden hair. 

I was indeed the 
modern Circe, 
weaving her evil 
spell. I was ferv- 
ent and temerari- 
ous, full of exotic 

anomalies, eccentric, unexpected. . . . 
I delighted in causing him both pleasure 
and suffering in a thousand unnatural 
outrageous w r ays; I cut my initials in 
his arm with the triangular blade of a dag- 
ger ; I pressed my lighted cigarette upon 
his hand ; I assumed all the absurdities, 
perversities and puerilities with which 
since time immemorial woman has de- 
coyed and beguiled man, who, after all, 
is essentially a simple-minded being. 




Portrait of Count Paul Kamarowsky 



Nicolas Naumoff was dazed and fas- 
cinated by this strange hysteria and 
subtlety. He believed himself to be the 
hero of a fabulous passion — the incom- 
parable conqueror of a wondrous and 
portentous love. 

There were times when I myself was 
carried away by this play of my own in- 
vention. Now and 
then I lost sight 
of the grim pur- 
pose of this pro- 
cess of seduction; 
I rejoiced in my 
own coquetries, 
and myself burned 
in the flame I 
had deliberately 
kindled. 

One evening as 
he knelt before 
me, pressing my 
cool hands against 
his fevered fore- 
head, I bent over 
him with a smile. 
"Why do you 
love me so much?" 
I asked. "Tellme. 
Tellme the truth." 
He answered me 
gravely in a deep 
voice, enumerat- 
ing the reasons on my fingers as he held 
them in his own. 

" I love you because you are beauti- 
ful and terrible. Because you have that 
white, subtle face, and that mouth that 
is like a greedy rose, and those long, 
cruel eyes ... I love you because you 
are different from all others, better or 
worse than all, more intelligent and 
more passionate than all." He was 
silent a moment. "And also because 
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you have forced me to love you." 

Yes. I had forced him to love me. 
And now he was what I wanted him to 
be — an instrument ready to my hand : 
a fierce and docile instrument of death, 
a submissive and murderous weapon. 

June crept warmly up from the south, 
and murmured of blue w r aters and danc- 
ing sunlight. 

" Mura, let us go to Venice," said 
Paul Kamarowsky one afternoon as he 
sat beside me on the balcony; "let us 
pass these last three months of waiting 
at the Lido. If needs be, I can take you 
back to Russia later on, to complete the 
few formalities that must precede our 
marriage. " 

"To Venice?" I said faintly. 

Paul Kamarowsky smiled. 

"Ti guardo e palpito, Venezia mia," 

he quoted under his breath. And bend- 
ing forward, he kissed my trembling 
lips. 

Prilukoff followed us to Verona. Then 
he came after us to Venice. Occasionally 
I saw him for a few moments alone, and 
then we would whisper together about 
the deed that was to be done, speaking 
feverishly in low quick tones like de- 
mented creatures. If I wavered, it was 
he who reminded me ruthlessly of my 
vow ; if he hesitated, It was I who with 
the insensate perversity of madness 
urged him on towards the crime. 



One evening — ah, how well do I 
remember that radiant summer sun- 
set beneath which the lagoon lay like 
a fluid sheet of copper ! — he met me on 
the Lido. He was morose and gloomy. 

"Listen. Ashe" — with a movement 
of his head he indicated the absent 
Kamarowsky — "is doomed — I suppose 
he is doomed, isn't he ? " he interposed. 

I assented in a barely audible whisper : 
"Yes." 

" Well, his — his disappearance may 
as well be of some use. Do you not 
think so?" 

Seeing the look of horror which I 
turned upon him, he continued: "For 
goodness' sake don't let us behave like 
romantic fools. We are not a pair of 
poetic assassins in a play, are we?" 

Gradually, by subtle pleading and 
plausible argument, he led my weak 
brain to view the idea with less horror. 
He assured me that we had not only 
the right but almost the duty to com- 
mit this enormity. According to him, 
it was not a shameful and disgraceful 
deed. No; it was a just, reasonable, 
logical thing to do. 



Marie Tarnowska is free. From her 
narrative, coupled with the statement 
of Professor Bossi, let the reader 
judge her. 



